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Under the title The Privileged Classes Professor 
Barrett Wendell has recently published four essays, 
two of which are particularly interesting to us. 
One, Our National Superstition, is reprinted from 
The North American Review of September, 1904. 
It is that well-known essay in which he develops 
the thesis that with all its faults the old curriculum 
of Classes and mathematics had the effect of de- 
veloping the faculty of voluntary attention, the 
faculty most important for all progress in any field, 
and that the modern system has as yet failed in 
this respect. As he says: 

The Classics and mathematics have doubtless been 
tyrannical; what is worse, they have been super- 
cilious. There can be little doubt that the day of 
their dominance is past, and that resentment of their 
pretensions will long blind the educational authori- 
ties of our democratic country and age to the real 
nature of their educational potency. Of all educa- 
tional superstitions, we may freely admit, none is 
more instantly apparent than that which worships 
the classics and mathematics as idols. And yet the 
newer educational superstition, which bows the knee 
to pedagogics, is beginning to seem more mischiev- 
ously idolatrous still. For behind the dethroned 
idols there was an orthodox truth, not yet dis- 
cernible behind the new; and the education which 
resulted from the elder system had a virtue which 
must somehow be revived, if the new is to jus- 
tify the magnificent and generous faith of our still 
youthful America. 

The other essay, Of Education, has not hitherto 
been published, and it discusses many matters, in- 
cluding Classics, English composition, science, etc. 
There is a vein of cynical humor in parts of the 
essay as when he sets forth the qualities of the ideal 
teacher. 

An ideal teacher must have something like first- 
rate vigor. A man with first-rate vigor will rarely 
be content to remain a teacher any longer than may 
be needful. The trouble goes so far as to have ex- 
cited, from a friend of mine, the paradoxical opinion 
that no youth who desires to teach will ever be 
fit for the work. Only two kinds of teachers, this 
not very authoritative personage went on to pro- 
pound, generally turn 6ut well. One of these groups 
consists of scholars — of men who have a voracious 
appetite for learning, who count the day ill-spent 
when they do not go to bed in possession of knowl- 
edge acquired since they woke up in the morning. 
Scholarship, alone and unaided, will not provide them 
with bread and butter; to keep themselves alive 
for the vigorous delights of it, they have to teach 
by the way. The vital power of their teaching, 
the while, springs from the untiring enthusiasm of 



their scholarship. Here is a superiority not to be 
gainsaid. The other group of efficient teachers my 
friend described by the less complimentary name 
of lame ducks. They are the men who have had 
the native spirit to yearn for the experience of 
measuring themselves, in the full struggle of active 
life, with fellows of their own size, or bigger; and 
who, for one or another reason — often from in- 
firmity of health — have not quite managed to hold 
their own. They include, he was cordially prepared 
to admit, the fledglings, who consent to nestle for 
a year or two in schools before they take flight 
to wider fields of activity — such characters as the 
Chief Justice who began work as a teacher by 
thrashing the school bully. The type of them, how- 
ever, is to be found in the game fowl who has 
been brought down, early or late, but who has not 
lost the spirit which made him eager to fly high 
and far among, and against, his equals. The meta- 
phor grows confused, perhaps, but not the signifi- 
cance of it ; in which significance lurks one reason 
why, on general principles, people are still impul- 
sively disposed to prefer a man for a teacher to 
a woman. There lurks in it, as well, an evident 
reason why it is generally easier to find the right 
kind of women who are willing to teach than to 
find anything like equally impressive men. 

But of more importance for us are his references 
to classical teaching and its possibilities. 

Or take the matter of the Classics, as they used 
to be taught thirty-odd years ago. Latin and Greek 
may be regarded in some aspects as technical sub- 
jects, like the modern languages which our fore- 
going considerations will show not yet quite satis- 
factorily to have supplanted them. In one technical 
matter — that of grammatical detail — they are the 
most drearily efficient gymnastic trainers of volun- 
tary attention as yet discovered by European men. 
In another aspect they may better be regarded as 
philosophic subjects. So far as they may properly 
be described as "the humanities", revealing to us 
the primitive experience of European culture, they 
are wholly so. When I was a boy, one had to 
study them every day for a good 'many years. At 
school and at college, for example, I had ten years 
of Latin and six or eight of Greek. My own ex- 
perience was about that of my contemporaries. I 
acquired, to be sure, some detailed knowledge of 
grammar, and the incidental training of my volun- 
tary attention was not to be lamented. After all 
those years of faithful work with texts and diction- 
aries and grammars, however, I was unable to read 
a single page of either language currently ; and what 
scrappy knowledge of either literature I had acquired 
had been derived either from talks with the stimu- 
lating teachers on whom I had occasionally chanced 
to fall, or from reading books in English about the 
texts of which I could make neither head nor tail 
in Greek or in Latin. Something was evidently 
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wrong. I still feel almost justified for having re- 
sentfully spoken against classical teaching, at dif- 
ferent times ever since. My classical colleagues 
assure me now that things go better. It is wel- 
come news — not yet widely confirmed, nevertheless, 
by conclusive evidence of reviving enthusiasm for 
classical culture among undergraduates. ... Or con- 
sider the case of the Classics in the last generation, 
on which we also touched. People can be taught, 
in no excessive time, to read the Latin language, 
and probably the Greek, too. If you are beset with 
any doubts on this point you have only to remem- 
ber that for something like a thousand years after 
Latin ceased to be a normally living language, it 
was used as a vehicle of instruction at every uni- 
versity throughout Europe. What is more, the 
Classics can be read as literature, otherwise there 
would have been no such thing as the Renaissance, 
and bewigged members of Parliament could never 
have quoted Horace. The trouble grows pretty 
clear. Old-fashioned classical teaching complacently 
assumed that its object was to make everybody who 
was submitted to it a thorough technical scholar; 
whereas what we really demand from classical teach- 
ing nowadays is not a world full of learned professors, 
but all the culture which the Classics can possibly 
stimulate. In the Greek days and Roman, the 
primal civilization of Europe gave to all posterity 
ideals and forms of thought which we now recog- 
nize as at once purely European and inevitably an- 
cestral to ourselves. The more of us who can 
learn to know what classical literature means, the 
better for everybody; but we may generally leave 
to the grammarians the names by which the poets, 
or more often their commentators, happened to call 
this or that mood or tense or case. As human 
beings, we are concerned only with the human sig- 
nificance of case or tense or mood when used in 
lines which have lived to be immortal vehicles of 
human thought and emotion. Your professor must 
know all about them, of course; so must your stu- 
dent who is preparing for a professorship ; but you 
or I need only read, and enjoy and think. The 
trouble here was with the ideal; and that ideal, our 
classical friends assure us, they are changing. 

I shall have something to say about this sub- 
ject in the next issue. G. L. 



NOTES ON THE TEACHING OF LATIN 
IN ENGLAND J 

I might preface what I have to say to you to-day 
with various excuses and explanations nicely cal- 
culated to disarm criticism, but I shall content my- 
self with the mere statement that I am aware that 
England was not, prior to my landing on its shores, 
an undiscovered country, and aware also that my 
explorations were too brief to justify me in pre- 
suming to speak with authority of the condition or 
the methods of English teaching of the Classics. 
I wish only to tell you some of my more or less 
casual observations, and shall confine myself to 
the teaching of Latin, since this is a Latin Club. 
Perhaps I should add that my visit seems to me to 
have yielded larger results than its length would 
lead one to expect, partly because I have been for 

1 This paper was read at a luncheon of The New York Latin Club on 
February 17, 1909. 



some years interested in the classical traditions and 
ideals of the mother country and in the discussions 
of methods that have recently been so general and 
so fruitful there, partly because I was helped in 
getting to the inside of things by connections al- 
ready established. 

I have been a member of the English Classical 
Association since its formation, and I am sure I 
cannot better occupy a portion of my time than in 
calling your attention to some of the activities of 
that organization. It now exercises a potent in- 
fluence on the methods of teaching in a large ma- 
jority of the schools, and seems likely both to 
unify and to transform the classical discipline of 
the country. This position of influence has been 
earned by the serious and solid work of its Council 
and various committees. It is noteworthy that the 
organizations of teachers in England are generally 
devoted to active work ; they do not exist primarily 
for the purpose of giving an opportunity to read 
papers. A large part of the program of any meeting 
is sure to be given up to agenda, and a large part of 
the report of the meeting to acta. The addresses that 
are delivered at the annual meetings of The Classical 
Association are, almost without exception, such as 
help and inspire all who feel any interest in the 
literature and life of classical antiquity. 

I confess that I have an ulterior object in speak- 
ing at length of The Classical Association. Steps 
have been taken looking to the affiliation of this 
society with similar societies in various parts of the 
British Empire, and I have reason to believe that 
some of the officers of the English society would 
be glad to further similar affiliation with societies 
of teachers of the Classics in this country. Our 
three Classical Associations would, I am sure, in- 
crease their influence and helpfulness if they could 
make arrangements by which their members would 
receive the Proceedings of The Classical Associa- 
tion and The Year's Work in Classical Studies. 
The latter is edited for The Classical Association 
by Dr. Rouse, and is sent to all members of the 
Association upon payment of postage. The third 
number contains 176 pages, in 18 sections, each 
section by an authority in the subject treated. The 
headings of the sections are : Classical Work in 
Schools; Excavations in Greece; Italian Excava- 
tion ; Prehistoric Archaeology ; Sculpture and 
Minor Arts ; Ancient Numismatics ; Greek Mythol- 
ogy and Religion ; Roman Religion and Mythology ; 
Greek Inscriptions; Greek History; Roman His- 
tory; Grammar, Lexicography, and Metric; Textual 
Criticism and Palaeography (Latin); Papyri; Lit- 
erature; Roman Britain; Hellenistic Greek; New 
Testament. Among the contributors are Messrs. 
Ashby, Farnell, Fowler, Sonnenschein, Lindsay, and 
Sandys. I think it will readily be acknowledged 
that one weak spot in the teaching of the Classics 



